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IDA HIRST-GIFFORD—AN APPRECIATION 


THE Mrs. Ida Hirst-Gifford 
July 26, 1948, the blind people the 
United States lost devoted friend, and the 
workers for the blind inspiring colleague. 

native New Jersey, Mrs. Gifford was 
trained musician and became well known 
New Jersey and New York organist, 
pianist and choir director. While serving 
choir director the Judson Memorial Church 
about the time World War she made the 
acquaintance the late Charles Hayes, 
enthusiastic leader work for the blind. 
Through this contact, Mrs. Gifford too be- 
came fired with enthusiasm for the cause 
the blind, and when 1917, the Crocker 
Wheeler Company Ampere, New Jersey, 
set special department for the employ- 
ment blind workers armature winding, 
she accepted the position department head. 

Here her outstanding organizing ability had 
full scope, while her warm personality helped 
create esprit corps among the work- 
ers. The Double Duty Finger Guild, the 
special department was called, became na- 
tionally famous and served conspicuous 


example the efficiency the blind pro- 
duction work. 

1923, the American Foundation for the 
Blind opened its doors with Charles Hayes 
Director Field Service, and within few 
months Mrs. Gifford was invited join the 
staff. Miss Helen Keller had undertaken 
raise endowment fund for the infant or- 
ganization, and for three years Mrs. Gifford 
traveled throughout the country, organizing 
the meetings which Miss Keller made her 
plea for opportunity for the blind and sup- 
port for the new national agency dedicated 
their welfare. was pioneer work day 
when the blind were still regarded the gen- 
eral public helpless, dependent class—ob- 
jects pity—and few communities had any 
constructive programs for their blind citizens. 

Although this intensive campaign was some- 
what relaxed after few years, Mrs. Gifford 
continued until her death work with Miss 
Keller connection with her world wide 
travels promote the welfare the blind. 

Other activities the Foundation claimed 
Mrs. Gifford’s attention. She was active 
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raising funds publish braille books for the 
adult blind before the Federal government 
made provision for this need. She organized 
Educational Weeks for the Blind number 
cities and helped establish privately sup- 
ported for the blind Miami, Flor- 
ida; Greenville and Charleston, South Car- 
olina; Bangor and Lewiston-Auburn, Maine 
—to name few. 

From 1935 on, the promotion legislation 
provide state-supported programs service 
for the blind was one her major assign- 
ments. Florida, South Carolina, Maine, Texas, 
Tennessee and Kentucky were among the 
states which knew her this capacity. Her 
unshakeable confidence the abilities blind 
people and her spontaneous and dynamic 
presentation their needs could not but 
carry conviction the minds her hearers. 
She not only believed the blind—she be- 
lieved the willingness the public pro- 
vide opportunities for the blind once the need 
was understood, and seldom did the public 
fail respond her appeal. 

During recent years she found time serve 
administrator Rest Haven, the Founda- 
tion’s vacation home for blind women, well 
promote the work the recently re- 
organized American Foundation for Over- 
seas Blind. 

Nor was her interest confined major 


projects and public activities. Her sympathy 
and understanding went out blind in. 
dividuals wherever she went, and many 
blind man and woman now successfully pur. 
suing professional career owed his first op- 
portunity her efforts. 

young workers just entering the field 
she was inspiration, not only for her wealth 
experience and information, but for her in- 
domitable spirit which never wavered the 
face discouragement. Her deep spiritual 
feeling, her broad interests, her quick sym- 
pathy, and her infectious vitality were quali- 
ties which none who knew her will easily 
forget. 

The private organizations she helped 
establish; the state laws she helped promote; 
the blind men and women who were her 
friends; these will her monuments. 

her colleagues the American 
tion for the Blind, where she had given 
quarter century service, her death 
irreparable loss. She will long remembered 
“One who never turned his back but marched 

breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 

Held fall rise, are baffled fight better, 

Sleep wake.” 
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THE COORDINATION THE WORK THE RESI- 
DENTIAL SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND WITH THAT 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


WALTER DRY 


THE RESIDENTIAL for the blind and 
the public school have always had and will 
continue have least one thing com- 
mon. Both are the field education. The 
public schools are cultivating the great, broad 
acres, using mechanized equipment and mass 
production methods, were, while the 
residential schools for the blind may 
thought working pretty generally the 
small garden plot and the hothouse. Just 
the gardener should able and willing 
help the farmer with special, individual prob- 
lems, should the residential schools 
willing and able cooperate with and help 
the public schools. 

this has come about and how functions 
Oregon, few words must devoted the 
geography the state, the character and 
distribution the population, and the his- 
tory and evolution Oregon’s program for 
her handicapped children. 

Oregon’s 1,500,000 population unequally 
distributed over 97,000 square miles—an area 
approximately 400 miles from east west 
and 350 miles from north south. Mult- 
nomah County, the confluence the Wil- 
lamette and Columbia Rivers, lies the city 
Portland with population four hundred 
thousand—Oregon’s only sizable city. con- 
siderable rivalry has always existed between 
Portland and the rest the state; and when, 


Walter Dry superintendent the Oregon State 
School for the Blind. 


1939, the Multnomah County delegation 
introduced into the legislature bill assist 
handicapped children, up-state legislators im- 
mediately began ask, “What will this for 
the handicapped children our counties?” 
examination the bill showed that 
followed pretty closely the conventional pat- 
tern; that while would help the large city 
(in this instance, Portland) solve its handi- 
capped children’s problem, was poorly de- 
signed for assistance the rest the state. 
While Portland’s problem the handicapped 
child may not have been actually more acute 
than was that the rest the state, was 
mere evident. Portland knew had prob- 
lem and knew that needed help the solu- 
tion that problem. With Portland’s failure 
secure assistance, came the conviction that 
were ever receive such legislation 
the future must drawn such way 
that would benefit, not only the children 
the large city schools, but those the small 
cities, the towns, and even the rural areas. 
And so, during the next two years, many, 
many conferences were held. Participating 
these were the State Superintendent Public 
Instruction, the Superintendent Schools 
Portland, representatives from the state sys- 
tem higher education, the State Board 
Health, the county health units, many the 
county school superintendents, the superin- 
tendents Oregon’s lesser cities, and the 
superintendents the State School for the 
Deaf and the State School for the Blind; 
fact, representatives all agencies 
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the education, health and welfare handi- 
capped children. From these discussions and 
exchanges opinion came, not only the pres- 
ent handicapped children’s law, but respect 
for each other’s point view, and under- 
standing each other’s problems, which 
created the fine spirit cooperation which 
has become the outstanding characteristic 
Oregon’s program for her handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Legislation known the Handicapped 
Children’s Act was passed 1941. There 
neither time nor space review the provi- 
sions this act. One most significant provi- 
sion, however, will considered shortly: for 
the moment, suffice say, that the act de- 
fined handicapped children, and made provi- 
sions and fixed responsibility for the education 
such children. Since there was roster 
handicapped children and, consequently, 
notion the magnitude the problem, the 
act instructed the Superintendent Public 
Instruction make spot survey and pro- 
vided reasonable appropriation for this pur- 
pose. From Oregon’s thirty-six counties, ten 
widely scattered, representative counties were 
selected for study. 

Under Section the bill, appears the 
afore-mentioned significant provision fol- 
lows: the Superintendent Public In- 
struction shall cooperate with the existing 
agencies, such the State Child Guidance 
Clinic, the State Board Health, the Oregon 
State School for the Blind, the Oregon State 
School for the Deaf, other agencies con- 
cerned with the welfare and health handi- 
capped children; and coordinate their edu- 
cational activities the interest handi- 
capped children; and these agencies are here- 
empowered cooperate this program; 


stated, one these agencies 
ered cooperate” the Oregon State School 
for the Blind; and under this provision 
the law that has been possible tie 
this special residential school, operating under 


the Oregon State Board Control rather 
than the Department Education, with the 
public schools the state. 

Opportunity for cooperation was not long 
presenting itself. Charged with the respon- 
sibility the previously mentioned spot sur- 
vey, the State Superintendent Public In- 
struction had immediate need for help the 
field vision. Even had there been funds for 
the services ophthalmologist, such 
ices 1941 were the high priority list 
and unavailable; but since screening rather 
than diagnosis was what was wanted, this 
could done more economically and almost 
effectively laymen. While Oregon has 
for years had law requiring teachers the 
public schools Snellen testing, there had 
never been adequate instruction such tech- 
niques and consequently little help was 
had from this source. Under the provision for 
cooperation, two staff members 
Oregon State School for the Blind who were 
fully qualified visual screening, observe 
symptoms and evaluate results, spent many 
weeks working the public schools the 
ten survey counties. addition securing 
the required data, the contacts made this 
time laid the foundation for fine, lasting, 
working relationship between these schools 
and the Oregon State School for the Blind. 

Funds for the handicapped children’s pro- 
gram were made available the legislature 
1943. starting the work was obvious 
that the person selected head the state-wide 
program for the visually handicapped must 
know the problems and techniques the 
field; should have some knowledge the 
public schools throughout the state; should 
know the work and resources the resi- 
dential school for the blind, and sym- 
pathy with its aims and its policy. con- 
sequence, Mrs. Ethel Nestell Fortner, who 
had taught the Oregon State School for the 
Blind since 1932, had been principal for sev- 
eral years, had attended most the confer- 
ences 1939 and 1940, and had helped the 
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survey, became the state Supervisor Edu- 
cation Visually Handicapped and staff con- 
sultant for the Oregon State School for the 
Blind. order better coordinate the work 
and avoid duplication effort, the supervisor 
employed jointly the State Department 
Education and the Oregon State School for 
the Blind. For the same reason the depart- 
ment education and the residential school 
pool their resources the matter equip- 
ment. While the requests from the public 
schools for visual aids—clear type books, ad- 
justable top desks, Talking Books, etc.— 
usually come the department education, 
the residential school the depository for all 
such material, matter which agency 
belongs. The school librarian has the responsi- 
bility for seeing that such material sent out 
and returned. 

accordance with the plan set the 
department education, local schools co- 
operation with their public health nurses are 
responsible for screening and referral. From 
the beginning, several methods have been em- 
ployed familiarize teachers throughout the 
state with their responsibility carrying out 
the program, and acquaint them with the 
advantages whole-hearted participation. 

Let see how the program has worked out 
during the past five years, keeping ever 
mind that these years have been either war 
years with their problems and discourage- 
ments, post-war years which have somehow 
failed solve all the problems banish all 
the discouragements. 

Institutes are held regularly, usually 
county-wide basis, which instruction 
techniques given and procedures for re- 
explained. 

These are followed clinics, where 
teachers are helped with screening, visual aids 
are shown and their use explained, and many, 
many conferences are held, with teachers, pub- 
lic health nurses, and parents participating, 
where often possible advise and assist 
the securing professional eye care. 
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cooperation with the state system 
higher education, extension courses are given 
which teachers receive in-service training. 

Frequently has been the privilege staff 
members the residential school assist 
with institutes, clinics, and extension courses. 
Not only has this served one more link 
between the public schools and the residential 
school, but has served also awaken fresh 
enthusiasm the participating members and 
has generally “stepped up” morale the resi- 
dential school whole. 

the summer 1947 the State Depart- 
ment Education collaborated with the state 
system higher education conducting 
workshop for teachers particularly interested 
handicapped children. reason the co- 
operation clause the Handicapped Chil- 
dren’s Act, was possible make the facili- 
ties the residential school available for this 
workshop. Dormitories and dining rooms 
were used house and feed forty-five teachers 
who came from every section the state, 
and classes were held the schoolrooms. 
Visual handicaps received their proportionate 
share attention and goes without saying 
that chance was lost make forty-five pub- 
lic school teachers “really vision conscious.” 

1943 when the state-wide program for 
the visually handicapped was started, Port- 
land maintained two sight-saving classes, car- 
ing for total twenty twenty-five chil- 
dren; while the residential school Salem, 
addition its regular work with the blind 
and extremely low vision group, had enrolled 
approximately forty the more urgent parti- 
ally-sighted cases from over the state. This 
constituted Oregon’s entire program for her 
visually handicapped children. There was 
neither adequate machinery for finding such 
children nor were there facilities for educating 
more had they been found. 

Were they order, statistics are not readily 
available properly evaluate Oregon’s over- 
all program for the visually handicapped for 
the nearly five years has functioned. How 
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many children, because this program, have 
had professional eye care, how many have 
had the use visual aids, how many are still 
school and progress 
despite handicap, because their teachers have 
better understanding their problem, 
not properly the concern this report. The 
number certainly very considerable and 
would form the basis for most interesting 
article. 

design rather than oversight, figures 
have thus far had part this paper; con- 
sequently, few, showing the effect the 
program the residential school, should not 
prove too burdensome. should borne 
mind that the entire school population 
Oregon but than that 
number the larger cities throughout the 
country. 

the five years immediately preceding the 
inauguration this program, there were 117 
new admissions the Oregon State School 
for the Blind, with total enrollment for 
the period 211. The average attendance 
was QI. 

For the following five-year period—from 
September 1943, projected through the end 
the present school year—the average at- 
tendance 68. There have been 175 new ad- 
missions and the total 231. One 
hundred sixty-two these 231 children have 
left, will leave the residential school 
June first this year. Twenty-eight these 
left for such reasons illness, leaving the 
state, because low and require 
further comment. 

The remaining 134 left attend public 
school. this 134 should added more 
who were residence June 1943, and 
for whom public school became possible be- 
cause the new program. Forty-seven 
these 150 children are either blind have 
vision low that normally they would re- 
main the residential school until comple- 
tion their high school course. Since 1943 
has been possible for all juniors and seniors, 


several sophomores, and occasional fresh- 
man, even though entirely without sight, 
attend high school their home communi- 
ties. Obviously, this has required much care- 
ful planning and supervision, responsibility 
which has been shared the residential 
school and the state supervisor. The progress 
these students has been, for the most part, 
very satisfactory and the reception accorded 
them faculties and students alike has been 
gratifying indeed. 

The remaining 103, whose stay the resi- 
dential school varied from three months 
two three years, were children who had 
difficulty school because of, least 
“tied with” some visual impairment. Some 
these youngsters had extreme learning dif- 
ficulties; some were behavior problems; others 
had serious emotional maladjustments; many 
qualified all three counts. Without help 
many would have left school, some would 
have become misfits and seriously malad- 
justed individuals, while few would have 
found their way into the residential school 
for the blind where they might have remained 
until they finished high school. 

Patricia one these 103. the fall 
1943 she was referred the state supervisor. 
Because very high myopia she had barely 
made the eighth grade and was dropping out 
school. Patricia spent nine months the 
Oregon State School for the Blind where, for 
the first time, she received adequate profes- 
sional eye care. She learned type, use the 
Talking Book, and give her eyes proper 
rest and care; and was given special attention 
order bring her school work grade. 
Back her home high school the following 
fall, she was provided with reader, and her 
teachers were given understanding her 
problem; and this spring “Pat” graduating 
from her home high school—a happy, charm- 
ing, well-adjusted young woman. 

Eldon G., ten, was out school because 
was having surgery for cataracts. The family 
were fearful for Eldon’s sight; and the boy 
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was unhappy because, his own words, “the 
kids are all gettin’ ahead school.” 
During several months, while his surgery was 
being completed, Eldon was residence 
the Oregon State School for the Blind. When 
was able return public school, was 
happy boy because, again his own words, 
right with class.” 

Veronica six, had marked strabismus, 
with vision reduced 10/200 the deviating 
eye. Her mother was widow with four other 
young children. There seemed other 
way help Veronica, she was enrolled 
the residential school. Upon examination, the 
ophthalmologist ordered occlusion the good 
eye. During the eight months Veronica spent 
the residential school, she had several opera- 
tions, followed orthoptics over period 
months. With proper refraction, she was able 
return public school the following fall 
with visual acuity 20/20 O.U. and with 
single binocular vision well. 

outlying area the public health nurse 
found seven-year-old Donna fifth child 
family ten. “Just one those families,” 
quote the nurse. While not behavior prob- 
lem, Donna was boisterous and often rude, 
and was not interested school. Her teacher 
suspected low mentality. means the 
Snellen test the nurse found her visual acuity 
20/70 O.U. Even had ophthalmological 
service been available, there was money 
pay for and little interest the part the 
parents. They were willing, however, enter 
her the Oregon State School for the Blind. 
Tests showed that she had normal The 
ophthalmologist found her extremely 
hyperopic, but proper refraction brought her 
vision near normal. With considerable at- 
tention from her teachers, after four months 
the residential school Donna was able re- 
turn public school and compete 
equal footing with her classmates. These are 
quite typical the many, many cases with 
which the residential school has worked. 

such program could have met with 


even slight success without the whole-hearted 
cooperation both administrators and teach- 
ers the public schools. Under provision 
the Handicapped Children’s Act any 
school district (upon approval the State 
Superintendent Public Instruction) 
eligible for reimbursement for any amount 
money spent the education handi- 
capped child over and above the per capita 
cost the district, one and one half 
times such regular per capita cost.” 

Administrators have willingly supported 
the program for two reasons: first, they are 
genuinely interested all children, and sec- 
ond, was going cost them very little. 

should said the undying credit 
the public school teachers that when they 
have acquired the point view, when they 
have been given understanding the 
problem and knowledge where they fit 
into the picture and what they can help, 
they have, with but few exceptions, been 
willing give unsparingly their time and 
effort help any handicapped child. 

While not possible here, sum 
all the implications such program, Ore- 
gon’s experience during the past five years 
seems justify the following conclusions: 

not only possible, but entirely feas- 
ible correlate the work the residential 
school and the public schools. 

Such program not inimical the 
interest the children without sight those 
with low vision. Rather, will give these 
children much needed experience living 
world which they must eventually 
adjust. Furthermore, should serve give 
the public school children—our citizens 
tomorrow—a better understanding both 
the problem and the potentialities those 
who are without sight. 

there should cooperation between all agen- 
cies interested the health, welfare, and edu- 
cation 
there must such cooperation between the 
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State Department Education, the public 
schools, and the residential school for the 
blind. 

Such program will, all probability, 
achieve the following ends: 

(a) Increase enrollment the residential 
school. 

(b) Help locating visually-handicapped 
children sooner and insuring the maximum 
physical restoration, and educational and 
emotional adjustment early date. 

(c) Decrease the time all children spend 
residence the residential school. 

(d) Enable the facilities the residential 
school serve much greater number visu- 
ally-handicapped children, and eventually 
decrease the number such children. 

ministrators and staff residential schools for 
the blind must broaden their horizons in- 
clude, not only the blind child and the child 
with extremely low vision, but every child 
who has any visual handicap. 

For many years prior the passage this 
act, education blind children and those 
with very low vision, while obviously con- 
stituting the primary purpose the school, 
had not been the only function the Oregon 
State School for the Blind. The superinten- 
dent and staff had long been and still are 
vitally interested any child the state who 
has any visual handicap; interested seeing 
that every possible effort made restore 
his vision and lessen his handicap; interested 
seeing that not allowed misuse 
abuse his vision and jeopardize pos- 
sibly lose it; interested preventing, pos- 
sible, his becoming discouraged and dropping 
out school; interested helping teachers, 
parents, nurses, and the general public under- 
stand the great part vision plays education, 
that the visually handicapped child shall 
not classified “dumbbell,” all too 
frequently the case. And, finally, other 
means can found, too frequently the 
case vast area such that Oregon, 
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interested enrolling him the Oregon 
State School for the Blind; not for the sake 
increasing its population and decreasing 
the per capita cost, but order that his phy- 
sical, educational, and emotional status may 
studied and evaluated, and appropriate 
remedial techniques, either physical, educa- 
tional, possibly both, applied, the end 
that shall able make satisfactory 
adjustment his home public school environ- 
ment the earliest possible moment. 

This program has been operation little 
less than five years. Those who have 
had part shall happy indeed, Ore- 
gon’s modest accomplishment may serve 
awaken greater interest the visually handi- 
capped and stimulate educators the field 
search for more and better ways serv- 
ice all visually-handicapped children. 


SAMMIE RANKIN HONORED 


Mrs. Sammie Rankin has been selected 
First Lady the Year committee 
leading Waco men and women. She was 
chosen for special talent community de- 
velopment and for unselfish service, especially 
the blind Waco and central Texas. 
Formal presentation her certificate recog- 
nition from the international organization 
Beta Sigma Phi took place seated tea 
the Raleigh Hotel ballroom Waco last May. 

Mrs. Rankin lost her sight from congenital 
cataracts 1924 when she was 13. She re- 
entered school trial basis the next Sep- 
tember, won grade school scholarship medal, 
was valedictorian Arlington High School 
1929 with University Texas 
scholarship, took her degree cum laude 
August 1932, and began employment with 
the State Commission for the Blind Sep- 
tember 1934. She married Everett Rankin, 
college sweetheart, May, 1935. She began 
survey facilities for the blind McLen- 
nan County September 1943, and has since 
been made executive director the McLen- 
nan County Association for the Blind. 
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LET CONSIDER 


DOROTHY BRYAN 


THIS BUSY WORLD sometimes forget 
how much small kindnesses mean people. 
often feel that all can man- 
age the pressing demands our day day 
existence. Yet, there are many small things 
can without extra strain which will 
mean great difference those around us. 
has been said that can always find time 
for what really want do. Too, when 
hold out hand another not only help 
that person but ourselves well. 

our country have some 2,000 people 
prison—people sealed place with 
light and sound—people who cannot even 
whisper their thoughts their fellow prison- 
ers—who may not even know that there are 
other prisoners. cannot completely free all 
them, but can help them break through 
the bars enough communicate with other 
human beings and find some interest liv- 
ing. The general public, whole, does not 
realize this. they have heard one two 
deaf-blind persons, they consider them almost 
oddities and, except for first feeling 
awe that they manage exist all, give 
them thought. True, 2,000 small num- 
ber compared with the number blind the 
number deaf. Thank goodness there are 
more such plight and pray that medi- 
cal science will able prevent increase 
such condition. However, the small num- 
ber does not mean that there service 
necessary. These people need help and be- 


Reprinted from the February 1948 issue The Home 
Teacher. 


Mrs. Dorothy Bryan director Services for the 
Deaf-blind the American Foundation for the Blind. 


cause the small size the group should 
find possible see that every single in- 
dividual receives the service necessary give 
him satisfactory life. should challenge 
every person America—an opportunity 
help his fellow man. 

live age mass production and 
often seems that only numbers count. Un- 
less articles can supplied great numbers 
they have market value. cause 
succeed must sponsored large dele- 
gation. often hear that work for the deaf- 
blind has news value because there are 
few deaf-blind people. Yet know that in- 
terest human beings, desire help others, 
and honest effort better the conditions 
all mankind strong, steady stream 
running through the lives our countrymen. 
outstanding urge that has made Amer- 
ica what is. Certainly all that necessary 
create interest work for the deaf- 
blind make the general public aware 
the problem. 

you know any deaf-blind people 
your community? you know what they 
do? Have they received all the medical care 
possible preserve restore sight and hear- 
ing? Does anyone see them take them 
out? Even though person cannot see hear 
likes mix and mingle with others. 
one little old lady said, like church 
even don’t see and hear because feel 
that I’m the presence goodness.” 
tragedy leave these people without help. 
Such rank neglect means that they lead nar- 
row, uninteresting lives instead vital, in- 
teresting ones. Also, the world may often miss 
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real contribution. What one had given 
Helen Keller her start? 

hard realize the complete isolation 
which most deaf-blind people endure. all 
but impossible for. many them keep 
with current events the occurrences their 
own homes. One man who had been deaf 
from early childhood knew any number 
methods communication, yet, after losing 
his sight went for eight years without being 
able get anything across the people with 
whom lived because they were not familiar 
with any the methods. was pushed and 
pulled around when they wanted him 
anything. knew one person the shape 
her watch, another ring she wore, and 
that was all. Imagine what meant him 
finally talk someone again and explain 
that could obtain alphabet glove, 
which has the letters the alphabet printed 
the fingers and the palm, even the peo- 
ple with whom lived could talk him 
and them pointing the letters 
the glove spell words. new world was 
opened him when finally received such 
glove. Another man had struggled for 
years without sight hearing until one day 
friend visited his wife. The visitor, being 
hard hearing, used hearing aid and let 
him try it. Much his amazement and de- 
light, could hear the two women talking 
the room—he could even hear the 
clock ticking. One woman said that the thing 
she missed most not being able tell 
what time was. Braille watches and alarm 
clocks have been use long time. Even 
regular clocks with the glass removed have 
been used many blind people, but this 
woman had not been able make her needs 
wants known. Incidents deaf-blind peo- 
ple being placed institutions for the insane 
simply because they were unable communi- 
cate with others and there was one care 
for them have occurred. Just because person 
cannot see hear sign that does not 
realize that such place and cer- 


tainly needs contact with normal people. So, 
suitable living arrangements have had 
made for them. Often change living ar- 
rangements, even from less undesirable 
place than mental institution, can make 
vast difference deaf-blind person. For 
example, there was woman provided with 
bed, clothes and food County Home but 
opportunity for self-expression improve- 
ment her condition was possible. She 
now living private home and making 
great progress braille, handwork and the 
ability get around independently and asso- 
ciate with other people. 

With knowledge the deaf-blind 
experience before his loss sight and hear- 
ing, easier assist him and find types 
work which will interest him. One man ex- 
plained that the thing found hardest 
endure was his enforced idleness. was 
quite pleased learn that home teacher 
could show him how make many things, 
but his enthusiasm was boundless when metal 
craft was mentioned. had been sheet 
metal worker and immediately began spec- 
ulate the kinds metal could use and 
held forth what alloys would needed 
produce the kinds metal make various 
things. Another had his mind set rest 
the suggestion that sell the articles made 
his own newsstand which his wife had run 
after could longer manage it. Such ex- 
amples could mentioned indefinitely. 

Many deaf-blind people, having received 
some attention, are successful, and for them 
life holds rich, full meaning. There wide 
variety work carried them. Each 
week new occupations are brought light 
for deaf-blind people. only necessary 
note the types available community 
find some which they can succeed. 

One man, having learned broom and brush 
making through agency for the blind, now 
owns and operates his own business which 
employs number men. has offered 


give other deaf-blind start through working 
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for him. very successful gift shop owned, 
operated and much its merchandise made 
deaf-blind man. Articles for magazines 
are written deaf-blind men and women. 
married deaf-blind woman not only makes 
success her job housewife, but also 
assists her husband their chicken farm. 
One young man, having finished his work 
school for the blind, working for his col- 
lege degree and piling record achieve- 
ment which could the envy many seeing 
and hearing students. The Industrial Home 
for the Blind Brooklyn has employed deaf- 
blind men for over twenty-five years and re- 
ports high and production for them, 
comparable that the blind men whom 
the Home employs. 

course employment only one small 
part the whole picture. participate 
life, give well receive necessity 
for well-rounded life. Before anything else 
possible each individual will need the help 
home teacher give him the technique 
for living his dark and silent world and 
encourage the community take interest 
him. Under our present plan for home 
teaching, with case loads heavy, home 
teacher going have time give these 
individuals much attention she would 
like and they would need. For this reason, 
she must call upon her ingenuity and make 
the most all the resources around her. Much 
the good will and desire help others 
which abounds every community, 
large small, can utilized this work. 
Direction and leadership must stem from the 
home teacher but after time much can 
handed over one the vounteers. Not 
only can these people work directly with the 
deaf-blind individuals; they can also bring 
about consciousness the problems arising 
from double disability and encourage the 


whole community take interest them. 

Clubs for the deaf-blind can prove source 
pleasure and also means widening their 
horizons. Through them new interests can 
developed, new experiences gained, new 
words added vocabularies that are often 
limited due lack hearing, and new 
friendships made. The variety types 
clubs limitless. Hobby, reading, conversa- 
tion, handwork, study, recreation, and social 
clubs are only few which may considered. 
Only small amount help needed the 
deaf-blind carry such organization. 

Consider your quandary you were deaf- 
blind and needed purchase new dress 
suit clothes, send letter person who 
didn’t know how read braille, address 
letter and didn’t know how type, make 
trip dentist doctor, get ordinary 
amount outdoor exercise. How would you 
manage any these things unless seeing 
hearing person would help you? What if, 
added this, you were strained financial 
circumstances? Some have not even been 
able afford material for handwork, have 
sat idle day after day—some have been de- 
prived hearing when, with the purchase 
aid, they could have heard great deal, 
some have not been able correspond with 
others due lack necessary writing ma- 
terial and stamps, others have wished 
able tell the time but have had watch 
clock. There are resources through which 
all such things can obtained but often 
these isolated people have knowledge 
them. 

There old saying, “Trifles make per- 
fection and perfection trifle.” Let 
remember, too, trifles add contentment 
and contentment trifle. These people can 
given measure contentment, peace and 
happiness with our help. 
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NEW WORKSHOP FOR THE BLIND 


GRACE EMERSON 


January, 1947, the “Lions Industries” 
the West Palm Beaches dedicated its beautiful 
new building and invited the public in- 
spect what had been done during the first 
three months the workshop. Now, after 
little more than year growth, look 
back over the steps which have come 
and open our doors wide invite all our 
friends share review our accom- 
plishments. 

Here the counters you may see what 
have produced—ceramics, woven luncheon 
sets, varieties rugs, leather goods and rubber 
mats. All these have been made within year 
and half blind people who never before 
had done any kind craft work. That they 
could produce these wares high stand- 
ard and such quantity was due the fact 
that they had seized opportunity offered 
them, with determination make worth 
while. 

Pioneering what for them was new 
career, they came into the workshop the 
first invitation October. That fall there 
were only four workers. The gleaming white 
building had just been finished. The new- 
comers crossed the little porch and came, 
through broad doorway, into the cool ex- 
panse the salesroom. The workroom, 
much larger, lay just beyond. There, large 
windows each side let ample light 
and the soft Florida breezes. 


Miss Grace Emerson has had number years 
successful experience work for the blind, going her 
present position from the Cleveland Society for the 
Blind. She assisted the preparation The Founda- 
tion Adult Primer. 


was truly delightful place which 
work and seemed have arisen magic 
where six months before there had been only 
sand and scrub. reality, this new work- 
shop had come into being through the vision 
and the hard work the civic-minded Lions. 
But even their enthusiasm might not have 
been effective without the help friends who 
gave the land, and others who helped provide 
means for the building and later supplied 
with showcases and counters that are our 
pride and joy. The furnishing was under- 
taken the Ladies’ Auxiliary. They out- 
fitted very attractive reception room, in- 
cluding piano and radio, and complete dining 
room and kitchen. 

Naturally our first interest focussed the 
workroom. threaded the four large looms 
preparation for the initial lessons. kiln 
was ready receive our ceramics. Clay had 
been ordered and had designed and made 
some molds. 

Now the scene was set. The adventure was 
begin. For this was adventure the 
real sense the word for everyone con- 
cerned. The members the Lions Club had 
started with subsidy because they felt 
the need for such center for the handi- 
capped, and they hoped that 
slender beginnings might establish itself 
and grow. was train people make 
ing, and was social center well. For 
those who planned work here surely 
was adventure. They came with feeling 
either because meagre op- 
portunities because having had give 
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their occupations, and all were eager 
find new resources. was with some trepida- 
tion, nevertheless, that they embarked upon 
these unfamiliar pursuits. 

Perhaps most all, however, did seem 
adventure for me. was undertaking 
train the workers their new occupations 
and create industry which, with the 
encouragement and help friends, would 
endeavor self-sustaining. the new 
idea was fulfill its purpose, the workshop 
must important the lives the workers 
and must raised the level where could 
produce large enough quantity goods 
merit justify itself. 

Here was our twofold aim began our 
first lessons over year ago. From the very 
beginning there were difficulties with which 
contend. The equipping the workshop 
had not been completed. had chairs 
which sit and tables which work— 
but could not afford time for dismay. 
took door from its hinges, laid saw- 
horses, and used this for table for our press 
molds. Someone lent long worktable 
which did our casting. Another very beau- 
tiful table which once had graced banquet 
hall was contributed. brought little porch 
chairs own for temporary use. high 
stool appeared, and whoever happened 
have this exalted seat the workshop was 
king for day. Finally, the enterprising presi- 
dent the Lions Club brought desk and 
chair, which time could said 
officially open for business. 

One thing the informality the scanty 
arrangements did for us—it occasioned con- 
siderable gaiety and amusement over mis- 
haps with our makeshift furniture. This 
eased the tension fitting into new circum- 
stances, and also helped develop the 
remarkable spirit cooperation which still 
persists. 

Learning was difficult for all our work- 
ers. the case some, even the self- 
discipline required for persistent work was 


lacking. While they were training their 
fingertips feel out and control their new 
operations, they had learn mental con- 
centration. one woman said, “Pattern 
work brain work.” Yet firmly believed 
that their determination learn some- 
thing useful would rewarded, however 
inept unskillful they might seem first. 
wanted all those who came into the work- 
shop have the inner satisfaction know- 
ing that they were making something beau- 
tiful and useful, and that way were 
contributing the “Industries.” 
knowledge and dexterity progressed they 
became more conscious the feeling that 
was they who were building this new enter- 
prise, and deeper enthusiasm became evi- 
dent, while the results were constantly more 
gratifying. 

did not always swing uphill towards 
our goal. Many time they despaired, and 
too had take new grip courage. 
But again would feel their response. They 
gained competence because fundamentally 
they desired the self-respect that comes from 
doing things worth while. set our stand- 
ard high. “Try for perfection” became our 
motto. For though well knew that how- 
ever much tried could not attain per- 
fection, yet intended that our work should 
honest, and that what offered the public 
should accepted its own merits. The 
woman who found “brain work” new ex- 
perience acquired skill making fine 
woven luncheon sets which she was justly 
proud. man who had followed the plough 
early life and for whom the delicacy 
ceramics was too difficult, persisted with weav- 
ing until could make rugs which are 
credit the workshop. 

the date the dedication, less than 
four months after the initiation the first 
workers, our huge banquet table was laden 
with exhibition the ceramics. These not 
only were beautiful with their gleaming 
colors and original designs, but showed real 
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craftsmanship. There were ash trays, cigarette 
boxes, vases, pitchers, salad plates, costume 
jewelry and ornamental buttons. Our rugs, 
strung along the walls, were varied sizes, 
colors and patterns. most optimistic 
moments, had not believed possible that 
persons unacquainted with craft work could 
adapt themselves and learn brief 
period produce such substantial quantity 
superior goods. 

That celebration course marked our first 
milestone. Grateful for the enthusiasm our 
visitors over our products, ourselves have 
felt more than ever dedicated confirming 
the usefulness the “Industries.” Altogether, 
eighteen people have received training. There 
are twelve the pay roll present. num- 
ber workers have had intensive course, 
paid for the state, which enables them 
self-supporting their own community. 
Our standard quality has been guarded 
jealously. insure its merit, our Board 
Directors arranged have leading depart- 
ment store give opinion our mer- 
chandise. Needless say, prized their 
seal approval. That was March, 1947. 
Since then have become more skillful 
weaving, and the craftsmanship our 
ceramics has improved. 

July, the industrial specialist the 
Florida Council for the Blind wrote the 
Lions Club, believe that your project has 
reached standard workmanship and pro- 
duction seldom reached such short ‘time 
sheltered industry for the blind.” Since 
the Council had originally conducted sur- 
vey relative the establishment the “In- 
dustries,” were glad have these words 
encouragement. look forward in- 
creased expansion. The doors are always 
open, and training offered freely all 
visually handicapped persons. The public 
becoming more aware our efforts, and this 
enhances our value the community. 

think ourselves, not having 
achieved, but “still achieving—still pursuing.” 


Our object make this enterprise more 
vital month month, keeping alive the 
dream that the “Industries” shall 
dynamic workshop for the handicapped— 
recreational and morale-building its fune- 
tions. The fact that the supplies our 
stocked shelves are being continuously 
replenished happy workers demonstrates 
that this possible. What has been con- 
tributed character and social responsibility 
cannot easily measured. are pleased 
with the knowledge that have created 
center which live, going concern, stand- 
ing its own feet and looking towards the 
future service the county. Our wide 
doors are open opportunity. 


POETRY PRIZE 
The Library Congress has announced 


-the establishment the Bollingen Prize 


Poetry, which will awarded annually for 
the best book distinguished verse the 
preceding calendar year written Ameri- 
can poet. The amount the prize $1,000, 
and the jury may decline make award 
for any year its judgment poetry 
worthy the prize was published during 
that year. The award for 1948 will an- 
nounced February 1949. 

This prize has been made possible 
gift the Library from the Bollingen Foun- 
dation. The Fellows American Letters 


compose the Jury Selection. Poets who 
citizens the United States either 


birth naturalization, who were born 
the United States but have become citizens 
other countries, are eligible for the prize. 


DANISH BRAILLE BIBLE 


Danish braille Bible, consisting thirty- 
eight volumes and costing 415 kroner (about 
$80) has been completed recently. England 
boasts the oldest braille Bibles—having had 
them for more than one hundred years. 
Norway thev have been available since 1925, 
and Sweden since 1937. 
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SPEAKING PARENT BLIND BABY 


GERTRUDE VAN DEN BROEK 


ADDRESSING YOU unofficial repre- 
sentative our unseen guest, the parent 
blind baby, tell you our needs. par- 
ent, should like first all, find some- 
where, aside from family and friends, 
competent doctor who will tell clearly 
possible what finds child’s eye con- 
dition be, and what can expect the 
future: doctor who also understands that 
addition medical assistance, shall need 
have access sympathetic and qualified 
person help carry on. feel have the 
right expect that these two advisors, 
doctor and specialized worker, will co- 
operate that there will strain the 
relationship between the three us, add 
burdens. physician should realize 
that frequent examinations, clinics, and the 
atmosphere hospital, are abnormal and 
frightening adults, they are much more 
child, and that should therefore 
keep check-ups minimum. shall expect 
him have sufficient understanding child 
psychology see not only the reasonableness, 
but indeed the necessity, avoiding long 
waits child. shall expect him 
consult other doctors freely, considers 
necessary, and minimum expense me. 

plainly -what this involves; the approximate 


paper presented meeting the Greater New 
York Council Agencies for the Blind, held the 
American Foundation for the Blind, March 18, 1948. 


Miss Gertrude Van den Broek Supervisor Pre- 
School Service the Commission for the Blind the 
New York State Department Social Welfare. 


smoothly. shall assume that the hospital per- 
sonnel will recognize the fact that child 
needs his parents someone whom has 
confidence, present throughout his ordeal. 
shall also want have definite information 
what rules the hospital personnel feels 
has enforce the interest child and 
others, that may comply with them, 
and explain them child beforehand, in- 
sofar can understand their import. 

already mentioned, should like 
directed, from the very beginning, spec- 
ialized worker who will help face 
reality and nevertheless, will listen 
possible negative reactions part that 
members family, and who will help 
either overcome these reactions 
transform them into constructive attitudes. 
Such person will convinced the sin- 
cerity and necessity the injunction: “Judge 
not that not judged.” She will know the 
psychology the small child thoroughly—bet- 
ter than the average elementary school teacher 
—and will know, through training and ex- 
perience, how teach skills small children 
and how demonstrate and explain them 
such way that they make sense me, that 
can least try apply them. 

resources the community, and given 
factual information well counsel. 
respect and value her opinion shall follow 
it, but want feel free disregard her ad- 
vice without, doing, having face 
break our good relationship. 

any time should need the services 
some other agency, expect this visitor help 
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explaining situation the new agency 
that may spared the strain and often the 
embarrassment repeating story too 
many people. 

don’t want blind baby unneces- 
sarily deprived things which have been 
helpful seeing children, such nursery 
school and kindergarten experiences. know 
that may hard provide such things for 
him, but, live Brooklyn, think there 
must resources either for setting 
nursery school for blind children with good 
teacher, trained nursery school work, for 
accepting child private public 
school kindergarten relatively smooth 
process, instead making this difficult. 
this connection, not expect have tell 
educators social workers, that while 
child very small, cannot undergo many 
hours daily travel. 

Once accepted, expect the teacher 
look for competent guidance either within 
the school system advisor, the special- 
ized worker, who has assisted home 
during the preparatory years. also expect all 
the facilities the school system avail- 
able him that should not adjust 
satisfactorily and the advice child psy- 
chologist should seem necessary, shall 
able use the school guidance clinic and not 
have face the ordeal taking child 
some other clinic medical environment 
which, due his disturbed state mind, 
may have well-founded dread. other 
ficiary the school system and not deprived 
what needs just because not yet 
compulsory school age when would 
officially entitled such provisions. 

When the time comes consider his aca- 
demic education, expect find the person- 
sufficiently tell what facilities are avail- 
able and what school class child will 
referred, far enough advance that 
may have some freedom choice. 


ask these things virtue member- 
ship free society and because know that 
the flower this society, which responsible 
for all its humanitarian services, would 
like have them. 


EXAMINATION FOR TEACHERS 
CLASSES FOR THE BLIND ELE- 
MENTARY AND DAY HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Board Examiners the New York 
City Board Education announces that 
examination will held for license teacher 
the blind the elementary schools 
cordance with the following schedule: 

November 22, 1948: Final date for filing ap- 
plications. 

December 20, 1948: Date which appli- 
cants will receive notice admission the 
examination. 

Week beginning December 27, 1948: Date 
the written test. 

February 1949: Date which applicants 
must meet the eligibility requirements unless 
entitled additional extension time 
under the Military Leave Regulations the 
Board Education. 

Application fee for the examination 
Salaries run from $2,500 $5,125 sixteen 
salary steps subject recommendation for 


promotion after the 6th, 12th and 15th 


steps. Persons offering thirty semester hours 
approved courses beyond baccalaureate 
degree are entitled differential salary 
$200 each step the schedule. 

During the fall 1948, the Board Exami- 
ners, the direction the Superintendent 
Schools, will also invite applications for li- 
cense teacher classes for the blind day 
high schools. Applicants must fully eligible 
February 1949. 

For regulations governing eligibility and 
further details concerning these examinations, 
write the Board Examiners, New York 
City Board Education, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn New York. 
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H.R. 6818, JUNE 18, 1948 THE FLOOR THE 
SENATE 


WITH GREAT pleasure that wish 
announce that Senator Irving Ives has 


taken intense interest assisting the blind 


New York State and the country through 
legislation which would seem deserving, 
illustrated his statement the floor the 
Senate Washington, June 18, 1948, fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President, have desire object 
passage 6818. Earlier the session, 
introduced legislation amend the Social 
Security Act provide more adequately for 
the blind persons our nation. thor- 
oughly sympathetic with the purpose this 
bill, and this late day have wish 
jeopardize prompt action upon it. 
sincere regret, however, that the bill 
limited scope. The present law deters blind 
people from becoming self-supporting because 
requires that the amount income earned 
apart from the social security benefits de- 
ducted from the aid received. 

6818 improves this unfortunate pro- 
vision, but 6818 must not considered 
adequate solution the problem assur- 
ing the blind that they may engage satisfy- 
ing and appropriate work without limiting 
their income doing so. 

the 65,000 persons under the Federal 
program, estimated that only 300 400 
will gain from the provisions this bill 
which permits blind person earn $40 per 
month without reducing his benefits from the 
social security program. 

When introduced 2590, felt that sub- 


stantial revision the method determining 
social security payments the blind should 
6818, still feel that the law should fur- 
ther liberalized either the formulas 
bill the method which study will show 
most workable, fair, and liberal. 

This measure short step the right 
direction, and would not imperil the chance 
time short and human hours pre- 
mium. want make clear for the rec- 
ord, nonetheless, that the earliest opportun- 
ity intend press for further liberalization 
the law that blind persons may have 
every encouragement self-supporting. 


Mr. Shugrue, Senator Ives’ lawyer, wrote 
Mr. Migel June saying: 


The Senator Philadelphia today, at- 
tending the Convention delegate, and 
taking this opportunity advise you 
the Senator’s position taken the floor 
the Senate when 6818 was passed. 

His statement, copy which en- 
closed, indicates sure you will agree, 
his desire further this regard, and 
shall pleased hear from you this 
respect the early part the next session 
that the program behalf the blind 
people may furthered. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Dwyer Shugrue. 
Counsel Senator Ives 
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MIGEL MEDAL AWARDED FRANCIS IERARDI 


Francis MANAGING director the 
National Braille Press, has been selected 
receive the Migel Medal the American 
Foundation for the Blind for 1948, “for out- 
standing service the blind.” First awarded 
1937, this medal has been presented the 
following persons: 


William Nelson Cromwell ........... 1937 
Randolph Latimer ................ 1939 
1943 


Mr. was graduated from Perkins In- 
stitution 1908, and since then has been em- 
ployed social worker the Massachu- 
setts Division the Blind. 

However, known and loved the 
blind people all over the world primarily 
the man who founded the only braille news- 
paper the Western Hemisphere— 
The Braille News. 

The News was established 1927. During 
the first World War when noticed that the 
blind were sensitive about relying seeing 
people for national and world news, Mr. 
ardi had decided that there was need for 
braille newspaper. started such paper 
with just enough money operate for three 
months and circulation only 200, the 
Boston area. Later solicited money from 
friends, and today his “project” the Na- 
tional Braille Press which employs thirty per- 


sons (fourteen them sightless). Besides the 


News, which distributed without charge 
thousands blind readers each week, this 
printing house puts out Our Special, food- 
and-fashions monthly for blind women, and 
The Home Teacher for teachers the adult 
blind, well five publications printed 
contract basis. The National Braille Press 
now housed its own modern four-story 
building. 

During all these years Mr. Ierardi has con- 
tinued editor and business manager and 
principal fund raiser. But him has all 
been labor love, done his own time 
and without compensation. 

Mr. has held many positions trust 
the world the blind. present 
serving treasurer the Howe Beneficiary 
Fund Perkins Institution. was for ten 
years, treasurer the American 
Association Workers for the Blind and isa 
such the Shotwell Memorial Fund Trustees 
and the Shotwell Memorial Awards Commit- 


tee. 
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THE LOS NINOS 


THE LOS NINOS KINDERGARTEN 


Pauline Gomez has not permitted her blind- 
ness interfere with successful career 
conducting kindergarten for. seeing chil- 
dren. Educated the New Mexico School 
for the Blind, she believed, her younger 
days, that she would never able in- 
struct seeing children, and she embarked 
upon her formal teacher training, 
scholarship student Perkins Institution, 
with the idea that was going instruct 
the blind. She says that her training 
Perkins has proved inestimable value her 
since taught her how grapple with seri- 
ous psychological problems. 

Miss Gomez started her teaching career 
after graduating from high school, when she 
trained group children her own com- 
munity Los Ninos, and conducted 
thythm band with two different Girl Scout 
troops. Perkins, she learned accept 
responsibility handling extremely helpless 
children, and through supervising primary 
physical education class, she acquired sense 
leadership. Because this sense leader- 
ship, and eye operation which restored 
bit her sight, she felt more secure 
attempting solve her own problems, and 
felt encouraged forward independently. 

friend Pauline’s family, wishing 
enroll her child, suggested that Pauline open 
kindergarten her own. Pauline and her 
mother both welcomed this idea enthusias- 
tically, and two sunny rooms their home 
were soon transformed into classrooms. The 
opened three weeks later. 
notice advertising the opening brought im- 
mediate answers from parents all income 
groups, some whom were glad have 
place where they could leave their children 
during the day. The parents, with whom 
Pauline had interviews, were well impressed 
her theoretical knowledge, the cheerful- 
ness the prospective classrooms and the 
ample, well-protected yard. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Before opening her school, Pauline made 
plans for gaining the interest and affection 
the children. Self-confidence played 
important role, well the cheerful ma- 
terial and spiritual atmosphere. 
idea was make lesson plans fit the chil- 
dren, and not make the children fit lesson 
plans. When instructing the group, she tries 
make her subject matter simple, yet in- 
teresting, employing the technique actual 
performance very efficaciously. She uses every 
means give the child clear impression 
what she trying teach, including show- 
ing pictures, having the children 
tures, singing songs and playing games, 
pertinent subject under discussion. She 
keeps her pupils happy keeping them 
busy, and changes their activities when they 
seem grow disinterested. Above all, she 
gives them understanding and affection, which 
should used, she says, “as medicine when 
needed.” She claims that disciplinary prob- 
lems are rare her classes. 

The venture has been success, the number 
pupils now being eighteen. May, Miss 
Gomez plans hold Commencement exer- 
cises the front lawn, presenting each child 
with certificate signifying that has com- 
pleted his preschool training. June, she 
plans attend the National College Edu- 
cation Chicago, where she will take more 
courses child psychology and methods 
directing games and rhythm work. Beginning 
September, she plans start saving to- 
ward the construction separate building 
for her kindergarten. 


Two pupils the North Dakota State 
School for the Blind received blue ribbons for 
placing first the Pembina County divisional 
spelling contest. Amelia Dorr, daughter 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Dorr Hazelton tied 
for first the third and fourth grade group. 
Joyce Hoffa, daughter Earl Hoffa Fargo, 
placed first the fifth and sixth grade group. 
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COMPOSITION CONTEST WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED 


The winners The Braille Musical Club’s 
Third Composition Contest 
for Blind Composers were announced June 
Chicago, the regular meeting the 
club. Due the large number, and high 
quality the entries, the judges—Irwin Fisch- 
er, Walter Flandorf, and Mae Doelling 
Schmidt, each accomplished artist and 
composer his own right—had difficult 
task choose the winners. There were many 
compositions which cannot cited here. 
Each those listed below was played part 
Mae Doelling Schmidt for the large gather- 
ing members and guests, who were most 
enthusiastic their praises the beauty and 
quality the numbers. 


WINNERS 


Part For Piano Solo 
First $25: 
“Passacaglia” Mary Lynn Rollins, Lyn- 
wood, California 
SECOND $15: 
“Sonnet” Carl Mathes, South Bend, In- 
diana 
$10: 
“Nocturne Flat Major” John 
Duffy, Hartford, Connecticut 


“Meditation” Charles Paull, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

“Children’s Frolic” Dorothea Runge, 
Antigo, Wisconsin 

“Money Both Pockets” Charles 
Paull, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Summer Night” Dorothea Runge, 
Antigo, Wisconsin 

“Summer Nocturne” Jon Van Demark, 
Robbinsdale, Minnesota 

“Caprice” Robert Pruitt, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

“Fruehling Schein” Ruth Hudlow, 
Modesto, California 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


“Le Carillon” Mary Lynn Rollins, 
wood, California 

“Banjo Man” Abraham Gulish, Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey 


Part II: For Vocal Solo with Piano 
Accompaniment 


$25: 


“Little Towns Dusk” Carl Mathes, 
South Bend, Indiana 


Prize, $15: 


“Absent” John Duffy, Hartford, Con- 
necticut 


$10: 


“You Shall have Garden” Faith Linn, 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

“Spring Notes” Mary Lynn Rollins, 
Lynwood, California 

“Mother” Lois Tiberghien, Vinton, 

Perfect Prayer” Elsie McBride, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama 

“The Two Streamlets” Mary Lynn Rol- 
lins, Lynwood, California 

“Ave Maria” Benigna Rutherford, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

“An Elegy” Julia Lesnick, East Chicago, 
Indiana 

“To Mocking Bird” Herbert Strout, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Heard Cry” Virginia Rice, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“Sing Song” Ethel King Clemons, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

“Crossing the Bar” Herbert Strout, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

“Beyond the Gates” Eugene Pyle, 
Mayfield, Kentucky 


Please watch for the rules our Fourth An- 
nual Contest with $200 prizes an- 
nounced the braille magazines very soon. 

(Miss) Laura Anderson, 
Contest Chairman 
9322 Winchester Avenue 
Chicago 20, Illinois 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM NELSON CROMWELL 


Workers for the blind here and abroad were 
deeply aware the passing great bene- 
factor when news came the death New 
York July 19, 1948 William Nelson 
Cromwell. His long and significant career 
service workers for the blind was paid 
tribute 1944 when was honored his 
ninetieth birthday presentation Helen 
Keller recognition his work behalf 
the blind. 

Born Brooklyn 1854, Mr. Cromwell 
graduated from Columbia Law School 
1876 and two years later married the former 
Jennie Osgood, who died 1931. After be- 
coming established the practice law, 
won prominence corporation lawyer and 
attained leading position international 
law. 1904, gained fame through major 
role shaping the legal framework for the 
transfer the Panama Canal the United 
States. However, despite his great achieve- 
ments law and industry, gave unstint- 
ingly throughout his busy life his unusual 
energies well his wealth, inspire, estab- 
lish and support facilities for the improvement 
educational and cultural opportunities 
among the blind both the United States 
and Europe. 

Mr. Cromwell must much the 
credit for making possible the last World 
Conference Work for the Blind 1931. 
This proved the most broadly represen- 
tative gathering workers for the blind ever 
held. 

the time his death, Mr. Cromwell was 
trustee the American Foundation for the 
Blind, office had held for seventeen 
years. Following the first World War, had 
founded and became president the Ameri- 
can Braille Press for War and Civilian Blind 
order that books, journals and music might 
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printed braille for the blind Europe. 
result this work, printing plants for 
the distribution braille literature were set 
and maintained many European coun- 
tries for over twenty years. After the end 
hostilities the last war, this work was again 
resumed the American Braille Press under 
its new name, the American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind, for which Mr. Cromwell 
served chairman the board directors. 

the broad swath cut this brilliant per- 
sonality, there remains abundant evidence 
deep and lasting concern for the blind. 
impossible fully estimate the contributions 
William Nelson Cromwell the cause 
blindness, but workers for the blind will, for 
many years come, remember and appreciate 
the extent his outstanding service and gen- 
erosity. 


MABEL KNOWLES GAGE 


Mrs. Mabel Knowles Gage, widow Dr. 
Homer Gage, passed away after brief illness, 
her home Worcester, Massachusetts, 
May 16. For years she had devoted her life 
the service others, seeking make their 
lives more comfortable, happier and more 
hopeful through her personal kindness and 
generosity. 

She had been active worker and officer 
the Worcester County Association for the 
Blind, serving first treasurer, then presi- 
dent and later years honorary president 
the organization. She took especial interest 
the foundation and development the 
National Braille Press, raising the money 
with which purchase the two printing 
presses start the work. 

1927 and for number years there- 
after, Mrs. Gage was elected trustee the 
American Foundation for the Blind. From 
1928 until her resignation 1940 she was 
member the Advisory Board the Massa- 
chusetts Division the Blind. 1933 she 
was appointed trustee Perkins Institution, 
position she held until her death. 
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NOTES FROM THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


The items mentioned this page may borrowed without charge from the Reference 
Lending Library the American Foundation for the Blind 


“Development Young Blind Child” 
the Journal Genetic Psychology for Decem- 
ber, 1947. Study blind boy during the 
second year life means battery 
tests and experiments revealed general re- 
tardation his development. His retardation 
was greatest motor and adaptive forms 
behavior which involved adjustments his 
physical environment, and least language. 
The discussion the findings presented rea- 
sons why was believed his retardation was 
for the most part due inadequate perception 
space. 

“Fewer Lumens” Vladimir Karapetoff 
The Bent Tau Beta for April, 1948 the 
story the author’s acceptance and adjust- 
ment blindness. wide range knowl- 
edge and great variety activities made 
possible for him continue take en- 
thusiastic interest life spite his blind- 
ness. 

“He met the Challenge Darkness” 
Allen Rankin Coronet for April, 1948 
the story Charles Albert Boswell, blinded 
war veteran, who won the title blind golf 
champion the United States Duluth, 
Minnesota July, 1947. 

“The Education the Blind Mental De- 
fective” Langan found the Ameri- 
can Journal Mental Deficiency for January, 
1948. conclusion the author summarizes: 
“During their early years give blind defectives 
extra opportunities hearing and handling 
things and encourage them explore their 
environment; during their middle years help 
them live their fullest capacity, then give 


them easy, quiet old age soon they 
appear need it. This will give them fair 
chance enjoying their lives the widest 
and deepest way possible within their limita- 
tions.” 

“Children the Silent Night” Milton 
Cronenberg Magazine Digest for March, 
1948 tells the Department Education 
Deaf-Blind Children Perkins Institution. 

“Stepping Stones Have Many Shapes” 
Jane Devereaux found the Journal 
Rehabilitation for June, 1948. This article de- 
fines the place the sheltered workshop 
the framework services physically handi- 
capped people generally, pointing its uni- 
que contributions certain 
There need the minds many for the 
flexible, personalized service which good 
workshop can give. 

“Three Finger-Tip Successes” 
Septinelli and Gustav White the Journal 
Rehabilitation for June, 1948 gives three 
case histories successful placement in- 
dustry the State California. 

“Harvard Friends, Blind Negro and White 
Veteran Through Law School Together” 
found Life, for April 26, 1948. There are 
many pictures the two students and their 
activities the University. 

“The Blind: Social Liabilities Social 
sets?” Subodh Chandra Roy reprinted 
from the Indian Journal Social Work, Sep- 
tember, 1947. The author surveys work for the 
blind the United States and India, and 
draws some pertinent comparisons between 
accomplishments these two countries. 
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NEWS 


Tue Economy Bias Binpinc 41-51 
East 11th Street, New York Y., can 
supply bias binding, rick rack and other types 
trim. Several the shops are already buy- 
ing from this company and they seem very 
dependable. interested, send your orders 
direct them. 

The Training Center for Adult Blind, 3601 
Telegraph Avenue, Oakland California, in- 
form that they have developed quite busi- 
ness with institutes, hotels, hospitals, and 
restaurants for cheap dish towel. They use 
square muslin and various other 
suitable materials well old feed mash and 
flour sacks. might well for workshops 
looking for work for their sewing depart- 
ments check their immediate markets for 
these items. 

The Oakland shop also informs that they 
have hand 85,000 these old sacks which 
they will sell any shop interested this 
type work for per pound, 
Oakland. They are 500 bales, and will 
have laundered before they can used. 
Anyone interested these sacks, other 
particulars regard this type work 
should write directly Mr. Copeland, 
Superintendent, the Oakland address. 

The Wisconsin Workshop 
for the Blind, 2385 North Lake Drive, Mil- 
waukee 11, Wisconsin, position de- 
liver light-weight rattan white canes as- 
sorted lengths from 36” 40”. These canes 
are equipped with machine turned steel fer- 
tule. The price $1.25 each, F.O.B. Milwau- 
kee. interested, send your orders direct 
them. 

Weavinc: The Old Bennington Weavers, 
Inc., Bennington, Vermont, who operate 
mill, have over runs various sizes and colors 


yarn, which they are willing sell for 
$1.25 per pound. This represents saving over 
the average market price. The yarn all wool, 
ranging sizes from run and put 
bobbins, which must returned the 
company after the yarn used. 

you are interested this yarn, send 
sample the yarn you want Old Benning- 
ton Weavers, Inc., Bennington, Vermont, 
the color you want. they have reasonably 
close match, they will ship and bill you for 
same. not ask for samples. They will not 
submit samples sizes colors. You must 
submit your samples and they will send yarn 
available. not available, you will 
notified. 

The Training Center for the 
Adult Blind, 3601 Telegraph Avenue, Oak- 
land California, has for sale other shops, 
the following: 

Type 140, unbleached sheeting, 54” wide 

yard, F.O.B. Oakland 

Type 140, unbleached sheeting, 63” wide 

yard, F.O.B. Oakland 
Type 140, unbleached sheeting, 72” wide 
Osnaburg, 40” wide, 32-36 construction, 
interested, write them direct. 

Cane: The Otto Company, 
Wall Street, New York Y., have 
many kinds cane, reed, webbing etc., which 
they are offering the market. interested, 
suggest you write them for price lists and 
terms. 

The Mohawk Handle Company, 
P.O. Box 190, New Westminster, British Co- 
lumbia, can furnish broom, brush and mop 
handles few shops this country. 
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Edited ALLEN, Secretary-General 


MorE THAN 300 MEMBERS and visitors from 
thirty-four states and from all parts the 
Dominion Canada attended the twenty- 
St. Paul, Minnesota, from July July 
16. Despite very full program, the Minne- 
sota State Council Agencies for the Blind, 
host the convention, provided well for the 
entertainment the convention, with dance 
the Women’s City Club St. Paul, and 
sight-seeing trip around some the lakes for 
which Minnesota famous, with stop 
the fine new headquarters the Minneapolis 
Society for the Blind, headed Byron 
Smith. 

outstanding event the convention 
was the presentation the Shotwell Award 
Dr. Newel Perry, Director Emeritus Ad- 
vanced Studies the California School for 
the Blind. Dr. Perry’s speech acceptance 
was really inspiring address which his hear- 
ers will long remember. 

The Secretary-General now work 
the preparation the Proceedings the Con- 
vention, copy which will furnished 
each member the A.A.W.B. (which in- 
cidentally now has 550 members, the largest 
membership its fifty-three-year-old history). 
The Proceedings will include the resolutions 
adopted the final (business) session, among 
which were included greetings from the 
the Colombian Society for Assistance 
the Blind, Bogota, Colombia, who had 
earlier extended its greetings, through our 
Secretary 

The Association also went record en- 


dorsing and supporting the American Foun- 


dation for Overseas Blind its campaign 
provide moral and material aid the blind 
and agencies for the blind Europe; urged 
the Administrator the European Recovery 
Administration allocate funds nonprofit 
workshops for the blind Europe, for the 
purchase tools and other needed equipment 
including raw materials; called the Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation provide re- 
fresher courses for industrial employment 
counsellors, either regional national 
basis; voted its thanks Representative Dan- 
iel Reed and Senator Irving Ives for 
their support legislation aimed liberaliz- 
ing Title the Social Security Act; re- 
gretted the President’s veto 6818 and 
called for the next Congress and the Presi- 
dent jointly direct their efforts more ade- 
quate legislation for the blind; deplored the 
cut the funds allocated agencies for the 
blind carry vocational rehabilitation and 
urged the cooperation Congress provid- 
ing more funds for this purpose. Most impor- 
tant the eyes many members was the 
resolution expressing disappointment re- 
gard the inadequate handling services for 
the blind the Federal level due their 
being scattered various Federal depart- 
ments, and instructing the Legis- 
lative Committee consult with the proper 
Federal authorities the end that there shall 
established separate Federal Bureau 
Services for the Blind responsible for the ad- 
ministration the Randolph-Sheppard Act, 
Vocational Rehabilitation the Blind, and 
Aid the Needy Blind well other Fed- 
eral services where administratively 
ticable. 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES 


1949 CONVENTION GOES BOSTON 


Before adjourning its twenty-second con- 
yention, the members received various invita- 
tions for the 1949 meeting, which they re- 
ferred the Board Directors for decision. 
Meeting immediately after adjournment, the 
Board voted accept the invitation from the 
Massachusetts Council Organizations for 
the Blind, which Mr. Fred Walsh 
president. Arrangements have since been 
made and agreement reached with its 
management hold the convention the 
Statler Hotel Boston, from Monday, July 
18, through Friday, July 22. later date 
the Secretary-General will communicate with 
the membership with regard next year’s 
meeting. 


INSPIRATION 


“If you write poetry and not receive the 
braille poetry magazine, ‘Inspiration’, send 
samples your work Merrill May- 
nard, Box 245, Taunton, Massachusetts. 
few complimentary subscriptions may 
given blind poets who will actively con- 
tribute their best poetry this magazine 
for publication.” 


FOR THE BLIND 
and 
West Sixteenth Street, 
New York 11, New York 


Associate Editor 


Circulation Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER ANNUM 
BRAILLE EDITION $1.00 PER ANNUM 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES 


Page 1—The Library Congress, Division 
for the Blind. Mr. George 
Schwegmann, Jr. the new Direc- 
tor. 

Page Dogs for the Blind 
Business address: 1458 Sutter Ave- 

nue, San Francisco, California 
Training School: Box 235, 
San Rafael, California 
Mrs. Walter Heller the new 
President. Mr. John Hender- 
son the new Executive Di- 
rector. 

Page 15—The Theosophical Book Association 
for the Blind. The new address 
Krotona, Route Box 5-A, Ojai, 
California. 

Page 28—District Columbia Society for the 
Prevention Blindness, Washing- 
ton, The new Executive Di- 
rector Helen Curtis Demary. 

Page 48—Boston Aid the Blind. Mrs. 
Archie Markson now President 
and Mrs. Maurice Welling, Chil- 
ton Street, Brookline 46, Mass. 
now Corresponding Secretary. 

Page 56—Minneapolis Society for the Blind. 
Mrs. Strong now President 
Emeritus and Mr. Robert Nash 
President. 

Page 70—Jefferson County Association for 
the Blind, Inc. The new address 
321 Prospect Street, Watertown, N.Y. 

Page 72—New York Public Library, Library 
for the Blind. Mrs. Alison Ales- 
sios has retired and her successor 
Mrs. Mildred Skinner, Acting 
Branch Librarian. 

Page 86—Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind, Montgomery County Branch. 
Mr. William Reiff the new 

Executive Director. 

Page 87—Pennsylvania Federation the 
Blind. The new address 5137 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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THE SUGGESTION BOX 
the Technical Research Department 


Music The first four sam- 
ples the production model this long 
awaited invention have already been delivered, 
and the time this notice appears, produc- 
tion Should full swing. The only pos- 
sible hold-up may caused delays get- 
ting operating instructions brailled. 

The Liessens Music Writer device 
which enables the blind musician write his 
music inkprint staff notation. will im- 
portant composers, arrangers, students and 
teachers seeing students. With any piece 
music can readily written once staff 
notation learned and the operation the 
writer thoroughly understood. The texts 
songs may printed proper position, and 
even possible write counterpoint. al- 
together supplants the older music typewriters 
which were found not too practicable. 

doubt the Liessens Music Writer will 
find its widest uses when becomes part 
the music classroom. cannot mastered 
without some application the. part 
the musician, but anyone who has tried dic- 
tating music will more than willing 
exert whatever amount energy required. 

Actually, the Liessens Music Writer 
guide which enables the musician always 
know exactly where and make his 
symbols accordingly. The apparatus consists 
sturdy tempered masonite writing board 
with paper clamp and two posts tilt 
forward. rectangular frame slides and 
down this board and serves guide for 
the small rectangular writing stencil. This 
stencil has openings enabling the musician 
form any sign requires. spring the 
front clicks slots the guide that the 


signs may evenly spaced. The frame covers 
two staffs which are drawn means the 
stencil. The secret the simplicity this 
music writer compared any that have 
hitherto been suggested that the stencil may 
shifted upward move the notes between 
the lines. 

full description the writer would take 
the entire space usually allotted this 
column and might prove tedious many 
readers. Descriptions have appeared The 
Braille Musician and elsewhere. The price 
the writer, together with full instructions 
braille and/or inkprint $12.50, postpaid. 

machine was announced the Matilda Zieg- 
ler Magazine for the Blind during the sum- 
mer months. This machine 
which can operated and read touch. 
knowledge braille required, the entire 


operation depending counting The 


“ten” “zero” levers face different direc- 
tion, and can quickly located. Slots are 
cut the “five” positions that, adding, 
never necessary count above five levers 
for each digit. Support wish add 298. 
the third row levers from the 
right and count two and pull down. Move 
the second row from the right, locate the 
“five” slot and count four and pull that 
lever all the way down. now the right- 
hand column, locate the “five” slot and count 
three, and pull that lever all the way down. 
Now add the next number the same way, 
and on. read the answer, start the 
top each column and count down till you 
reach “zero” lever. That figure the num- 
ber for that column. The answer also appears 
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THE SUGGESTION BOX 


inkprint. The whole machine measures 
6”. The price $8.50 postpaid. 

ment has managed secure limited supply 
This crystal type desk microphone with 
stand, with the microphone proper finished 
bronze, and with “on-off” switch the 
handle. The response remarkably flat 
600 c.p.s. and with very little harmonic 
distortion. somewhat easily overloaded, 
but its sensitivity makes excellent for con- 
ference work and orchestral choral record- 
ing. comes equipped with seven foot cable 
with connector. The price $4.50, post- 
paid. sells ordinarily for well over twice 
that figure. 

Many people say that 
nouncement the tactual micrometer ever 
appeared this column. search the back 
files has failed reveal such announce- 
ment, and the orders seem always come 
from people who have received recent cata- 
logues. The truth is, rather surprising 
the staff that the column remains compre- 
any, perhaps, draw pale picture what 
goes daily the Technical Research De- 
partment. The doors are supposed open 
9:00 m., and about 8:15 the staff begins 
arrive. 9:00, except Mondays when 
usually heavy, the mail opened and orders 
are being filled, answers written. Often 
enough, people are waiting the door and 
they are received. More people come. And 
more! From Bogota, from Timbuctoo, from 
Saskatchewan and Saudi-Arabia. And from 
all over America. People with problems, with 
ideas, with time kill. And the telephone! 
The “Answer Man’s” secretary calls for 
one the answers; newspaper calls and 
wants story; inventor calls and 
wants someone come and visit him. So, 
the micrometer was not announced, little 
wonder! 


Anyone who interested being able 
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measure thicknesses down .0002 inch should 
write for catalogue containing description 
the device. The base Starrett micro- 
meter, and two models have been used. The 
price the model with inkprint vernier 
$21.00, postpaid, and that the model with- 
out the inkprint vernier $19.00. Both can 
read with the same accuracy blind 
people, but there may occasions when the 
inkprint vernier would worth the extra 
two dollars. 

Next month will discuss another micro- 
meter which can obtained from Mr. Arthur 
Schwenck, South Bend, Indiana. This 
model depends clicks. more expensive, 
but for some, may prove more dependable. 

Here, certainly, should 
have been easy problem, but Modern De- 
sign showed signs stymieing all hope. For- 
tunately, John Chatillon Sons have resumed 
production high quality kitchen scale 
which has been adapted touch reading. 
has twenty-five pound capacity dial 
seven inches diameter. Dots appear every 
quarter pound. Two dots appear each 
pound, and three each five pounds. The 
scale white with red platform and trim. The 
price $4.75, postpaid. 

The Braille Institute 
America, Los Angeles, has announced 
diminutive model the script guide. This 
measures and will handle standard 
typewriter paper. The price $1.65 postpaid. 
Orders should placed directly with the 
Braille Institute America, 741 North Ver- 
mont Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California. 

Hams. For variety rea- 
sons, would desirable collect the names, 
call letters, rough time schedules, bands, and 
on, all blind radio amateurs. For one 
thing, need good radio magazine 
braille, and certain steps are under way 
enough interest manifest. Other things are 
also the wind. therefore behooves each 
and every person interested in, acquainted 
with person interested radio, let the 
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Technical Research Department have all de- 
tails. Say how much year you would 
willing pay for good technical monthly. 
may possible some commercial 
backing that sure get more 
than your money’s worth. 

Musicians Carlton Eldridge, 
Lansing, uses black paper set down his 
braille music. inconspicuous with dress 
clothes. His type work involves much 
stuff, couldn’t expected memorize 
all. Many our people memorize where 
one else does. That waste energy. Carlton 
Eldridge has number other splendid 
ideas. anyone especially interested 
choral music, should write this depart- 
ment. 

New Goops Markers. 
The question has come about marking the 
canned goods markers inkprint. This 
very easily done with the Blaisdell No. 163 
china marking crayon, priced ten fifteen 
cents any stationery store. The same pencil 
good for marking Sound Scriber all- 
purpose transparent records. 

Asout Pens. Such pens supplied 
from this department will longer have 
retractable heads, but caps. The others some- 
times leak. The price the same. 

Colchester, Connecticut, now have braille 
catalogue. The most interesting thing about 
St. Paul was gadget put shoestring tips 
the thongs. Those interested should write 
directly for the catalogue. 

Cane improved cane ferrule 
was announced during the summer which 
shows less tendency stick than the stand- 
ard ferrules which were use the past. 
The flat, rounded metal tip mounted 
rubber bumper. These ferrules can installed 
either the dural canes collapsible 
lock-open canes. either case, the cane 
should returned that the installation 
can made the shop, since the average 


user will not equipped the job prop- 
erly. The cost installation the dural 
cane 25¢, and the collapsible lock-open 
cane, 50¢. Replacement tips are available for 
those who already have canes equipped with 
the bumper tip price 10¢. 

The following items were announced dur- 
ing the summer the Matilda Ziegler Maga- 
zine for the Blind. Full descriptions are avail- 
able the Technical Research 
catalogue. 

Purse Shopping Bag 

Safety Spoons 

New Tire Pressure Gauge 

Game Rook 

Phone Rest 

Fishing Bob 

Circular Slide Rule 

Crook-handled Collapsible Lock-open Cane 

General Electric Alarm Clock 

Drop-a-time Liquid Measure 

Pens 


MR. VISIT 


number residential schools, day school 
classes and other agencies for the blind the 
United States and Canada had the privilege 
visit from Mr. Stannus Hedger dur- 
ing last May and June. Mr. Hedger the 
executive director the Royal Victorian In- 
stitute for the Blind Melbourne, 

order that the institutions Australia 
might enabled profit recent progress 
which has been made this country and that 
the workers there might better informed 
regard present conditions this country, 
the Carnegie Corporation granted funds 
make Mr. Hedger’s tour possible. 

started California and visited various 


institutions across the country, going over into 


Canada and spending a.considerable amount 
time and about New York before going 
England. enjoyed his visit and trust 
that took back many ideas which will 
useful workers for the blind Australia. 
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READING APPARATUS FOR THE BLIND 
CLIFFORD WITCHER, 


RECENTLY, SEVERAL have appeared 
the press and been broadcast over the radio 
concerning the possible development vari- 
ous kinds devices enable blind people 
read ordinary inkprint. Unfortunately, 
practically all these reports have been grossly 
optimistic distortions the facts. Those 
who persist indulging such unwarranted 
sensationalism connection with such de- 
vices should either publicly correct 
distorted statements, condemned 
publicity profiteers. The article appearing 
the March issue Life magazine strik- 
ing example the sort baseless optimism 
which allude. From this article, anyone 
might well infer that the actual production 
and distribution device enabling any 
blind person read inkprint with ease was 
only few months away. 

Let consider briefly the facts regard 
the present state the development 
reading apparatus for the blind. The first 
attempt develop means which the 
blind could read inkprint was made far 
back 1912 French physicist, Fournier 
His device, which became known 
the “optophone,” made use rotating disc 
containing several concentric rings holes, 
located between the printed material and 
this device, printed letters could actually 
translated into set musical tones or, more 
correctly, chords. Although these chords were 
different for each different letter, there were 


the Technical Research Department the American 
Foundation for the Blind. 


many confusing similarities, that the ap- 
paratus was finally deemed unusable. 
should noted, however, that few in- 
dividuals actually succeeded using the 
optophone read ordinary inkprint rate 
from ten fifteen words per minute, and 
one lady reliably reported have attained 
speed thirty fifty words per minute. 

Apparently new work was done the 
development reading devices between the 
early optophone experiments and the develop- 
ment the so-called “printing visagraph” 
Mr. Robert Naumburg, about ten years ago. 
This device which can actually produce 
enlarged embossed copy printed page 
sheet aluminum foil. Several people 
have succeeded reading this type em- 
bossed copy speeds thirty-five forty 
words per minute. From what has just been 
said, might seem that this machine repre- 
sents almost the complete answer the read- 
ing problem, but this not the case. the 
first place, the apparatus somewhat com- 
plex, and extremely doubtful its cost 
could ever reduced below two three 
hundred dollars. the machine 
can considered practical, the embossed 
copy will have produced paper rather 
than metal foil, since the latter too expen- 
sive, and also quite difficult handle without 
creasing. Finally, reading speed thirty- 
five forty words per minute not suf- 
ficiently great much value except for 
the reading reference textbook material. 
However, felt that more experimentation 
definitely justified this sort device, 
since would provide excellent method 
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for reproducing diagrams, charts, tables, etc., 
raised form. More recent developments 
this apparatus, made Radio Inventions, 
Inc., have not been very striking. 

The so-called “electronic pencil,” developed 
the Radio Corporation America 
part Federally subsidized project aids 
for the blind, attempts translate printed 
letters into sounds, did the optophone. Un- 
fortunately, the sounds from the electronic 
pencil are not musical, and experiments con- 
ducted the Haskins Laboratories and the 
more effective reading device than was 
the optophone. One man who has received 


BULLETIN BOARD 


The New York Association for the Blind—Twenty 
scholarships were announced The New York 
Association for the Blind special meeting 
June The scholarships cover unpredictable ex- 
penses incidental blindness well carfare, 
guiding and part maintenance. The twenty blind 
students are attending the following schools and 
colleges: St. Francis College, Fordham University, 
New York Princeton, Adelphi College, 
City College New York, Brooklyn College, Barn- 
ard College, Queens College, Hamilton College, Cape 
Cod Music Center and Juilliard School Music. 

Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., has been elected the 
Board Directors The New York Association 
for the Blind. Mr. Ziegler has long been leader 
work for the blind, serving president the 
following organizations: Matilda Ziegler Founda- 
tion for the Blind, American Foundation for the 
Blind, National Industries for the Blind, and Ameri- 
can Foundation tor Overseas Blind. addition, 
serves director of: National Society for the 
Prevention Blindness, and the Eye Bank for 
Sight Restoration. 


about three hundred hours training with 
this device the laboratories, hag 
attained what appears his maximum 
possible skill its use. able 
simple printed material, involving only 
limited vocabulary, speed only about 
twenty words per minute. almost 
possible see how device which gives such 
meagre results can ever any practical 

must therefore admitted all 
ness that practical reading device for the 
blind actually exists, and indications are 
considerable amount further 
will necessary produce one. 


The Industrial Home for the 
deaf-blind persons and their volunteer guides, all 
employees The Industrial Home for the 
toured the New York naval shipyard, 
Saturday, April 17, and went aboard 
battleship New Jersey, dry dock there. The 
crew escorted the group thorough tour 
stem stern and below decks. 

Group programs for the deaf-blind have 
carried out the Home for some years past (of 
bi-monthly basis) and cover wide variety 
activities which the deaf-blind can actually 
cipate. Some the trips taken include: visit 
newspaper outfit (The Brooklyn Daily Eagle), 
amusement park (Steeplechase Coney 
fire-house (Engine Company 211, Hook and 
119), braille publishing company (The Matilda 
Ziegler Braille Press), and LaGuardia Field 
American Airlines hangars). 

interesting note that all the group 
have shown great interest these trips and 
they are really able enjoy tours only given 
opportunity participate. 
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